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Union men either left the state or abandoned politics. South Carolina 
became the center of a propaganda which converted and unified the 
whole South and which in 1861 transmuted nullification into secession. 
These results were but slightly counterbalanced by the fact that the epi- 
sode gave Webster a second opportunity to propound the doctrine of 
nationalism. 

As is inevitable in a book covering so large a field, there are a few 
minor errors, some of them mere slips and others resulting from the 
repetition of older views. Monroe signed the first Missouri compromise 
bill without agreement as to the force of "forever." John "W. Taylor, 
instead of Clay, was speaker of the house during the second Missouri 
struggle. The land bill is omitted from the account of the compromise 
of 1833. Polk was not responsible for the establishment of the Union 
with Ritchie as editor. Very few of the early settlers of Kansas were 
abolitionists. Preston Brooks was returned to the house at a special 
election and not as implied at the next succeeding regular election. 
Taney's inclusion of political issues in the Dred Scott decision was the 
result of the insistence of McLean and Curtis upon doing so in minority 
opinions. The erroneous idea that an exceptional offer of public land 
was made to Kansas as an inducement to accept the Lecompton consti- 
tution is perpetuated. Curtis instead of Black should have been men- 
tioned as counsel for Johnson in the impeachment trial, since the latter 
withdrew from the case. The issue involved in the controversy over the 
Maine boundary should have been explained. Space for the purpose 
could have been made by condensing the account of Calhoun's presi- 
dential candidacy in 1843, which appears twice. Recent events are treat- 
ed somewhat gingerly as is perhaps unavoidable in a book intended for 
general adoption as a text. The body of the book is almost absolutely 
free from typographical errors, but a considerable number occur in the 
bibliographical notes. The book is illustrated with a few portraits and 
some excellent maps and is provided with a good index. 

F. H. HODDER 

Contemporary American History, 1877-1913. By Charles A. Beard, as- 
sociate professor of politics, Columbia University. (New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1914. 397 p. $1.50) 
The greater part of this volume is devoted to an interesting, suggestive 
and attractively written sketch of the social and industrial revolution 
which followed the close of the Civil War. During the early years of 
this period there developed a capitalistic class composed of efficient, 
energetic, dominating men who organized gigantic enterprises, and 
gained control of many of the nation's natural resources. The political 
philosophy of this class, which. seems to have been a belief "in the widest 
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possible extension of the principle of private property, and the narrowest 
possible restriction of state interference, except to aid private property 
to increase its gains" soon brought the class into collision with the state 
legislatures which showed an annoying tendency to restrict its opera- 
tions. For a time these bodies were controlled through the federal courts 
which, by means of a long line of decisions, mystifying to the layman, 
took upon themselves the high duty of reviewing "every kind and class 
of state legislation affecting private property rights. ' ' 

The opposition of the farmers, the middle class, and the laborers, who 
were now crowded into the cities by the thousands, to the domination 
of the federal government by the captains of industry first took form in 
various populistic and socialistic movements. It found further expres- 
sion in the free silver propaganda and finally in the flood of state laws 
on the questions of employers' liability, workmen's compensation, mini- 
mum wages, and minimum hours, etc. Next the leaders of the anti- 
capitalistic party reached out and laid hands upon the machinery of 
government. Laws providing for the direct election of senators, the re- 
call of judges, the initiative and referendum, and the nomination of 
candidates for office by means of primaries showed the determination of 
the people to rectify the evils of administration which they believed 
existed. 

The struggle for "social justice," as Mr. Eoosevelt characterizes the 
movement, culminated in the campaign of 1912. The Progressive party 
was formed, the Republican party was repudiated as the party of priv- 
ilege, and the Democratic party, posing as the opponent of privilege, 
elected its nominee for the presidency. 

This, in brief, is the story told in Professor Beard's volume. The 
study is not a detailed one nor is it particularly comprehensive, but it 
will form a convenient handbook for the general reader who has not the 
time for extended study, and will afford many suggestions for the more 
serious student. 

"William V. Poolet 

One Hundred Years of Peace. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1913. 136 p. $1.25) 
This very interesting little book, addressed to the general reader, is a 
chronological sketch of the relations of the United States with Great 
Britain since the War of 1812. The title, "One Hundred Years of 
Peace, ' ' is perhaps a mild sarcasm, inasmuch as the two countries during 
the period named are shown to ' ' have been at times anything but peace- 
ful and often far from friendly. ' ' Up to the war with Spain, American 
peace with England was never more than formal, according to Mr. 
Lodge, and was ever precarious. He discusses with some feeling the 



